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San-Donino) of the subject as ‘'Berta che filava ”; and 
chains are shown as traces to harness the griffins. 
The detail of the mosaic pavement, a,d. 1165, in 
Otranto Cathedral bears- the name xAlexander, to 
prove there is no doubt of the subject. 



Fig. i. —Detail of mosaic pavement, a.d. 1165, Otranto 
Cathedral. From the Burlington Magazine. 


In “Dynamics of Mechanical Flight” (1912) I have 
given, on p. 7, a vignette representation from an 
English MS. in the British Museum, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the Tournay tapestry in Fig. O of 
Prof. Loomis’s article. The subject was thus evi¬ 
dently a favourite as familiar to readers of medieval 
romance. 


Prof. Loomis tells us (p. 136) that the story of 
Alexander the Great is not to be found in the earliest 
body of romantic Alexander tradition of the Greek 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, but must be considered a late 
medieval or Renaissance interpolation. But no men¬ 
tion of this can be found in the edition by Carolus 
Muller, 1846, in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum, where the Greek version of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes is given in chap, xli., book ii., p. 91. 

The legend was familiar to Chaucer, from the 
reference to it in his “House of Fame” :— 

for never halfe so hye as this 
N'as Alexander of Macedon 
King—ne of Rome dan Scipion, 

That saw in dreame at point devise. 

Heaven and Earth, Hell and Paradise, 
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Ne eke the wretch Deflalus, 

Ne his childe nice Icharus 
That flew so hie that the hete 
His wyngs molte, and he fel wete 
In midde the sea, and there he dreint, 

For whom was made a great complaint.. 

Chaucer returns to it in “The Squieres Tale,” 
alluded to by Milton as the one— 

that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold 
And of the wondrous steed of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride— 

the subject of the Scribe-Auber opera of “The Bronze 
Horse” (“ Le Cheval de Bronze”) in the Tartar- 
Chinese legend. In the Chinese euphemism. the Em¬ 
peror is said to mount the dragon when he ascends to 
heaven. 

Prof. Loomis traces Greek inspiration in the bas- 
relief on St. Mark’s, and conjectures it was brought 
from elsewhere as a trophy of war. Later ages, he 
tells us, identified Alexander with Antichrist and 
Lucifer, for his impious experiment and scientific 
research. 

Here is an opportunity to rectify the omission of 
the interpretation of the line in the ode to Archytas 
(Nature, March 14), 

animoque rotundum percurrisse polum, 

as a reference to another of the mathematical text¬ 
books of Horace’s schooldays, the treatise of Archytas 
on Spherics, what we call the Use of the Globes, a 
study highly commended by Lord Kelvin for its 
stimulus. G. Greenhji.l. 


THE VISIT OF DELEGATES FROM 
ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES. 

F the British Government in courteously inviting 
a delegation from the Italian universities to make 
a tour of England and Scotland in order to inspect 
the higher educational institutions of the United King¬ 
dom had as its purpose to show to the Italians to 
what an extent the war had exer¬ 
cised an influence on national 
studies, and how far the students 
had participated in the work of 
military preparation and in the risks 
of the war, certainly that purpose 
was fully achieved. The Italian 
professors, welcomed in the historic 
university towns and in the other 
centres of knowledge with the 
utmost kindness, found the halls 
and colleges empty and transformed 
Into barrack's for troops. It is pre¬ 
cisely the same in Italy, where, 
except for the medical students, who 
have been sent back from the front 
in order to complete their studies, 
the schools have been practically 
closed. Among the, Italian pro¬ 
fessors and students the killed 
and wounded are numerous. It has always been a 
tradition of the educated youth of Italy to lend its 
aid to national movements, and in the present war 
the first sign of the decision of Italy to intervene with 
those who are now our Allies was given by the uni¬ 
versity classes, either as active participators in the 
work of government or as members of the body of 
students. 

But the Italian professors had yet another man¬ 
date, that, namely, of making themselves acquainted 
with the course of education in Great Britain and of 
comparing it with that of their own country. How¬ 
ever the external forms of the various English uni¬ 
versities. may differ among themselves, and differ 
from ours, we have found that, after all, the founda- 
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Fig. 2.—DelaiJ, about a.d. 1345, from Gloucester Cathedral. From the Burlington Magazine. 
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tion and the intrinsic value are the same. With 
regard to the English didactic method, we have been 
struck by a greater tendency towards a . systematic 
arrangement and simplification of methods; one 
receives the impression that the whole system of Eng¬ 
lish education is based much more on visual repre¬ 
sentations than is the case with Italian methods, 
which are more verbal and abstract. This is par¬ 
ticularly apparent and important in connection with 
primary and secondary instruction, which makes an 
excellent impression, both on account of the intuitive 
basis of the education and the distribution of sub¬ 
jects and time, as well as on account of the large 
part which is devoted to moral and physical training. 
In her conception of what elementary and secondary 
schools should be, both intrinsically and extrinsieally 
(methods of. teaching and scholastic buildings), Eng¬ 
land offers a notable example, which is worthy of 
study, especially by us Italians, for whom these 
problems are of the greatest importance, as the 
Government and the people are fully aware. 

With regard to the universities, on the other hand, 
we were able to pursue our journey in company with 
English men of science, trusting to those spiritual 
affinities which have hitherto been of such great value 
in strengthening the friendship between our two 
peoples. Our visit to certain universities which were 
more particularly technical gave us great satisfaction 
for a different reason,' since they showed us that they 
were well on the way towards that co-operation 
between the man of science and the industrialist 
which, with ourselves, has recently proved to be very 
effective. It is in virtue of a similar co-operation that 
the Italian universities have now, in some branches of 
education, an abundance of means which ensures 
their proper working; and it is hoped that not only 
the physico-chemical sciences, but also the biological 
sciences, to their full extent and application, will soon 
be enjoying the benefit of the assistance of the indus¬ 
trialists. 

To the Italian delegation it seemed that the 
reciprocal knowledge of the languages of the two 
countries was the problem that had, in the first place, 
to be solved; the meetings at the Royal Society of 
Literature, the lectures delivered at various places 
that were visited, did much towards assisting the 
efforts in this direction, and it was certainly a great 
encouragement to us, coming from Italy at this grave 
moment to carry on a work of reconstruction, to find 
so much willingness expressed in the English manner, 
not in words alone, but in deeds as well, to spread 
the knowledge of our language, which is the chief and 
the most effective instrument of our union, 

Piero Giacosa. 


APPLIED SCIENCE IN THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY. 

PINIONS may differ as to which is the most 
valuable or most important of the many aspects 
of this question which were set forth by Dr. Lawrence 
Balls in a paper entitled “Some Applications of Re¬ 
search to the Cotton Industry,” read before the Royal 
Society of Arts on April 10, and published in the 
Journal of the society for May 3 (vol. lxvi., p. 389). 
His contributions to the scientific and practical sides 
of the problem may appeal in varying degrees to 
different people, but no one could fail to be impressed 
by their compelling interest.. 

The necessity for scientific research is in danger 
of becoming a catchword which everyone repeats, 
though few have sufficient knowledge of what it means 
to have any real faith in it. Dr. Balls has shown that 
the scientific study of the cotton plant and its environ- 
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ment is essential before the spinner can even describe 
what he wants in his raw material, in terms which 
can be translated by the plant-grower into efforts to 
produce the desired results. Even the question of 
length of staple has always been dependent on a rule- 
of-thumb method of determination which left the 
grower very much in the dark. On this point one 
might be tempted to award the major importance to 
Dr. Balls’s invention of an ingenious machine which 
will not merely give the maximum and minimum 
length of individual hairs in a cotton sample, or even 
the average length, but will sort them out in graduated 
lengths and make it easy to measure the total quantity 
of each length, thus ascertaining accurately the degree 
of uniformity or otherwise of the staple, “which is of 
prime importance to the spinner. The use of this 
machine should go a long way towards determining 
in a really definite way the value of any cotton sample, 
and may prove the main step towards a method which 
would enable the grower himself to estimate the 
suitability of a new cotton for a particular trade. 

Equally valuable from the practical .point of view 
was the hint which Dr. Balls’s studies of flowering 
and boiling curves give of a scientific method of 
forecasting such crops as cotton. If it is not too 
good to be true, we may live to see the “arrivals” 
of the crop plotted out weeks in advance, and the 
probable total yield of the ctop foreseen with an 
accuracy which would certainly be an improvement 
on the present rather haphazard and sometimes very 
deceptive methods. 

The important results of the work out of which 
much of Dr. Balls’s material arose, in its effects on 
the water control policy of the Egyptian Irrigation 
Department, is now a matter of history, but' it is 
one which cannot be told too often either in scientific 
or official circles as an encouragement and stimulus 
to the one and a warning to the other. 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF ELECTRIC 
POWER SUPPLY. 

“pHE report of the Committee appointed by the 
1 Board of Trade to consider the question of elec¬ 
tric power has now been issued (Cd. 9062, price 3d.). 
Several of the questions the Committee had to con¬ 
sider have already been dealt with by the Coal Con¬ 
servation Sub-Committee, the report of which was 
described in Nature of January 3 and February 14 
last. The report begins by the statement'of several 
general conclusions on which it bases its recom¬ 
mendations. The first of these is that after the 
war the success of British industry will depend 
to a large extent on the adoption of the most 
efficient methods and machinery, so that manu¬ 
facturing costs may be reduced to a minimum. In 
this connection the extension in the use of electric 
power supplied at the lowest possible price will be a 
most important factor. The present system of supply 
by separate authorities to small areas is economically 
unsound, and prevents the cheapening of the 'supply. 
Hence a comprehensive system for the generation of 
electricity and, where necessary, for reorganising its 
supply should be established as soon as possible. 
With these statements every engineer is in agreement. 
If it had been possible to work on a clean slate, the 
devising of a suitable scheme under a central authority 
would have been comparatively easy. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the existence of the present patchwork system 
and the many conflicting interests which will have to 
be adjusted, the problem is one of considerable com¬ 
plexity. The Committee advises that a new body to 
be called the Electricity Commissioners be set up, to 
whom the existing powers of the Board of Trade 
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